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RICHES 


BY HENRY EDWARD WARNER 


ath 


If you’ve never owned a little dog 
With the funniest, silly way 
Of running for things and chasing cats 
And wagging his tail all day — 
I say, if you’ve never owned a dog 
To retrieve when you threw a ball, 
Maybe you’ve piled up millions, but you 
Have had nothing at all. 


If you’ve never owned a four-legged pal 
That would sneak to your bed at night 
And stick his nose in your neck. to sleep, 
And would call you with day’s first light 
You might own stocks and bonds and the things 
That the bankers and brokers list, 
But say! if you’ve never owned a dog 
There’s a heck of a lot you’ve missed. 


Yes sir! If you’ve never been a boy 
With a good dog trailing along, 

A dog that barked when you called, and whined 
His part when you sang a song — 

If you’ve never owned a dog that would come 
Wagging his tail when you'd call, 

You may own a bank, a railroad — but 
You’re a pauper, friend, after all! 


For railroads and banks and gold and power 
Are things that may weaken and fail; 

But you OWN a dog, and as long as you live 
You can see him wagging his tail; 

Wealth may desert and your bank go flat 
The moment a payment comes due — 

But your dog, why, your dog would stay outside 
Of Heaven, just waiting — for you! 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


“Every time I come to town Makes no difference if he is a hound, 
The boys keep kicking my dawg around; They've got to quit kicking my dawg around.” 


HAT was Champ Clark’s campaign song in that “kicking a dog around” is like playing with 
1912. Down through the years individuals dynamite. The great and powerful wartime army 
of both high and low degree have learned of the United States has also learned that lesson. 


In Quarantine — His Bites Started the Episode 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Cover Picture: These applicants for good homes 
were posed at the League by Carleton Patriquin 
of the Boston Advertiser and the photograph was 
reproduced in that newspaper to refute the theory 
that dogs and cats are “‘natural’’ enemies unless 
raised in the same household: 


* * OX 


Appropriate 


Mrs. Genevieve W. Mason of Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, for many years a defender of animals and 
an earnest advocate of the rights of the dumb 
creation, feeling that the “Church” had too long 
neglected acknowledgment of our debt to the 
species, decided to do something about it. A 
letter, stating her conviction that dogs are defi- 
nitely a Christian influence by reason of their 
virtues, and that the care of them and other 
animals was a Christian responsibility, promoting, 
as they do, kindness, tolerance and other attri- 
butes, appeared in a recent issue of “‘The Church- 
man.” Altar Memorials from Mrs. Mason have 
been gratefully received by a number of prominent 
churches in New York City, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Southport and Fairfield, Connecticut. A church 
calendar of the Epiphany Parish of Seattle, Wash- 
ington prominently displayed the following on the 
inside of the front cover: 


“Flowers for the Altar are given by a devoted church- 
woman of one of our Eastern dioceses in memory of the 
many dogs whose lives have been sacrificed during the 
war. Such a memorial is rather unique and yet one which 
the Christian conscience cannot but regard as appropri- 
ate. Man might properly be accused of having something 
to do with the causes of war. No such charge may ever 
be brought against the ‘not-so-dumb’ members of the 
animal kingdom. We are glad that someone had the 
required spiritual intuition to propose a memorial of this 
character.” 


Our thanks to Mrs. Mason for an idea which 
might profitably be emulated. 


Thank you, Arthur 


* *K * f 


Unpleasant? Yes, But Your Codépera- 
tion Is Essential! 


In Colorado a rooster’s head was severed re- 
cently by the apparently misplaced stroke of an 
axe in an attempt to decapitate the fowl for a 
family dinner. Most of the skull, one ear, the 
jugular vein and base of the brain were left intact 
by the axe blow and the chicken retained life. 

Milk was fed through the severed tubes of the 
bird’s throat by means of a medicine dropper. 
Life Magazine published photographs and an 
account of the affair. 

Mrs. Carolyn C. Austin, president of the EI- 
mira, N. Y., Humane Society, a member of The 
American Humane Association, wrote the organi- 
zation’s national headquarters in Albany: 


“The incident has caused a storm of protests here, but 
what is worse, it has resulted in one man trying the same 
experiment deliberately on one of his chickens. The 
bird lived for six hours; it could not walk about. The 
man telephoned the editor of a paper, thinking he had 
demonstrated a worthwhile idea. The editor called me 
and our investigator arrested the man, who pleaded 
guilty. The Justice fined him $10. This will, we hope. 
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forestall any others who might think to try such an ex- 
periment. I am worried lest children who saw the 
pictures in Life should attempt the same _ hideous 
cruelty.” 


The American Humane Association, with ap- 
proximately 600 member societies throughout the 
United States, has warned that prosecution will 
follow any mutilation of a fowl in an experiment 
to determine whether the victim can live after 
being subjected to this cruelty. The Association 
urged that any occurrence of this character be 
promptly reported. Any such report made to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston will be investi- 
gated promptly and appropriate action taken. 


* * * 


“Heart Throbs”’ 


Watrtuam, Mass. 
August 7, 1945 

“This being the anniversary of our dear son’s 
birthday, I thought it fitting to send this check 
in memory of him, and also of our dear little 
*Laddie.’ They are both still so near and dear 
to us. The Animal Rescue League does such 
splendid work! 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. M. 8.” 
* * * 
Nantucket, Mass. 
August 9, 1945 

“T am enclosing $1.00 for this work because I 
am fond of animals. I am here only for this 
summer and may never come back, so I am giving 
you my winter address. 

If I come back, I am sure whomever I work for 
will get a notice from you just as it happened this 
time. I picked this envelope from the waste basket 
and was interested to the point of sending you 
$1.00. 

Respectively yours, 


| eg OP 
x *K * 


State Versus Boy 


The following letter, and the reply sent by a 
State official, are worthy of a prominent place in 
every humane publication in the country. 

The League wishes to express deep appreciation 
not only to a boy who is such a staunch defender 
of the weak, but to the State Director of the 
Division of Wild Life Research and Management 
who was not too busy to send him a letter of 
encouragement: 


July 2, 1945 
“* Dear Governor: 

I am a boy 14 years old and a lover of birds. I have 
seen cars swing out of their way just to run over a baby 
bird, too helpless to move. I have seen boys, ten to six- 
teen years old, raiding birds’ nests, just to steal eggs to 
take home or play with the baby birds. 

Don’t you think that there should be a law against do- 
ing this or have a ‘Be Kind to Birds Week’? It is really 
a pity to see a car run over a baby bird or see the parent 
birds calling the birds that someone has stolen. 

If there were a law or fine against harming these 
creatures, I’m sure that the children will pay more at- 
tention and try to protect them. 


Yours truly, 


WARREN STROMBERG 
62 Sycamore Avenue 
So. Attleboro, Massachusetts” 


* * 
July 13, 1945 
“Dear Warren: 

Your letter written to Governor Tobin under date of 
July 2 has been handed to the writer for reply. 

First, may I say to you that I wish that all of the boys 
and girls in this country, in fact all the men and women, 
felt about Wildlife and dumb animals the way you evi- 
dently feel, because if they did this would be a much 
better world than it is today. 

It seems as if some people are born without any regard 
for the feelings of dumb creatures. I agree with you 
that everything possible should be done to make people 
treat all animals with kindness. There is, of course, at 
present a ‘Be Kind to Animals Week’ and this includes 
all kinds of animals, birds included, so I do not believe 
it would be advisable to try to have a special week for 
birds. 

IT am going to send a copy of your letter to the Animal 
Rescue League here in Boston, who are very active in 
the relief of suffering to all kinds of animals and I am 
sure that they would be willing to stress the points that 
you bring up in their publication entitled Our Four- 
FOOTED FrrENpDs, and I will ask them when they do so if 
they will kindly send you a copy. 

I would like to suggest that if there is a Boy or Girl 
Scout Troop in your section that you contact the leader 
of this group and see if you can’t get them to impress 
upon their members the necessity of doing everything 
that they can to promote kindness to all dumb animals. 

Very truly yours, 
Epear L. Giuuert, Director” 


* * 


Feed and Water the Birds 


The feeding of wild birds should be started long before 
severe weather sets in. Do not overlook the need for water 
and grit during the period when natural resources are frozen. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


Cases treated from February Ist through November 30th.......... 10,014 
Advice given by telephone from February Ist through November 30th 5,611 


CCORDING to an authoritative estimate the 

A combined weight of insect life in Africa 

exceeds the tonnage of all the intermixed 
mammals of the “Dark Continent.” 

That statement is so startling, especially when 
the fecundity of the species is considered, as to be 
open to question. However, the accuracy of the 
claim that the birds of Massachusetts alone eat 
7,000 bushel of insects daily helps to substantiate 
the estimate. It has long been accepted as fact 
that were it not for the birds all vegetation would 
eventually disappear from the earth due to the 
ravages of insects. On the other hand, crops would 
fail without insect pollination. 

With all that in mind, it is easily understood 
why so many inquiries have recently been made 
as to the wise use of Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichlore- 
thane, commonly called D.D.T. Naturally flies 
and mosquitoes and animal parasites—fleas, lice, 
and ticks—were in the minds of most of those 
seeking advice from the League clinic. 

Reliable information is far from complete, but 
based upon limited experience and research the 
safest products for household pets are powders. 
Five or ten per cent powder is apparently quite 
safe for use on dogs. Most authorities discourage 
its use on cats, but a few reports have led to the 
conclusion that if it is used on cats in the same 
manner as recommended with ordinary powders— 
namely, applying it generously then wrapping the 
animal in a towel for a few minutes and thoroughly 
brushing it to remove the dead fleas and most of 
the powder—the danger from its use is minimized. 
A number of animals brought to the clinic were 
found to have been burned by the various sprays 
already on the market. For the present at least 
it is recommended that sprays be used on the 
premises when the animal is out-of-doors, but no 
oily spray should come in contact with the 
anjmal’s skin. 

Lacking the advantage of extensive practical 
experience with D.D.T., possibly the greatest 
service the League can render in this connection 
is to reproduce almost in its entirety an article 


written by Lewis E. Harris, M.Sc.,* entitled 
“D.D.T. in Veterinary Medicine” + and pub- 
lished'in the September-October, 1945 issue of The 
Norden News, a veterinary digest published in the 
interest of the profession by the Norden Labora- 
tories of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Introduction and History 


“The initials D.D.T. are the first letters of the three- 
word chemical name—dichloro-dipheny]-trichlorethane. 
It was first synthesized by Zeidler in 1874 and its possi- 
ble insecticidal use was first made public about 1940 by 
Paul Muller in Switzerland. D. D. T. was introduced 
in the United States in 1942, and, until the past few 
weeks, practically the entire supply had been allocated 
for use by the Armed Forces. Limited quantities of 
this chemical have been supplied to Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and other research groups during the past 
two years. 


Description 


D.D.T. is a white crystalline substance, nearly odor- 
less, practically insoluble in water, but soluble in oil, 
hydrocarbons, and other organic solvents. 


Insecticidal Action 


The action of D.D.T. is that of both a contact and 
stomach poison. It does not act as a repellent, but in- 
sects are killed after they crawl over the treated surface. 
After contacting the D.D.T., the insect first exhibits 
excitability, followed by tremors, convulsions, and death. 


Types of D.D.T. Combinations 


One of the most popular types is that of a concentrated 
powder which can be mixed with ordinary tap water and 
used for spray purposes. These usually contain 30 to 
50% D.D.T. and are used at the rate of one pound to 2 
to 30 gallons, depending on the intended use. This 
aqueous spray has a particular advantage in that it can 
be used both for spraying or dipping large or small ani- 
mals, and for spraying walls, screens, houses, barns, 
kennels, etc. 


* Director, Pharmaceutical Research and Control, Norden 
Laboratories, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

} From presentation at Central Iowa VMA meeting, Des 
Moines, September 17, 1945. 
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D.D.T. spells “Danger” to Bird Life 


Another popular type is a refined hydrocarbon oil 
solution containing 5% D.D.T. This is used for spray- 
ing walls, screens, hospitals, homes, kennels, barns, 
dairies, stables, etc. for residual insecticidal action. Itis 
practically non-staining and odorless, enabling it to be 
used in the home... Oil solutions are not recommended 
for use on animals, since they may be absorbed through 
the skin, with resultant toxic action. Other commercial 
grades of kerosene or hydrocarbon oils may be used, but 
may not be satisfactory for use in homes because of their 
staining properties. 

A powder containing 5 to 10% D.D.T. is of value for 
use in dusting livestock and poultry, hen’s nests, for 
roach and ant control, etc. 

Oil solutions of D.D.T. containing an emulsifying 
agent are also used. These can be mixed with water to 
form an emulsion which may be sprayed the same as the 
regular oil solution. These may be used on animals in 


limited amounts, but since an oil is present, there is still 
some possibility of skin absorption. These emulsion- 
type preparations should usually be used for spraying 
walls, screens, homes, hospitals, kennels, etc. 

There will also be a variety of combinations of D.D.T. 
with other insecticidal materials such as rotenone, 
pyrethrum, lethanes, etc. Some of these are already 
available, while others are in the research or develop- 
ment stage. 


Uses 


Flies. D.D.T. is probably the most effective insecti- 
cide known for fly control. It can be used for house or 
stable flies, or for horn flies. Usually a 3 to 5% prepara- 
tion in the form of a water suspension, oil solution or 
water emulsion is used to paint or spray onto the walls, 
screens, etc., and is applied at the rate of one pint to one 


(Continued on page 16) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


Peter Rabbit’s Helpers 


N MID-SEPTEMBER a story was published 
in the Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, which fortunately stands unrivaled in 

recent years in all its barbaric and sadistic details. 
Cats were the principal victims. Two boys, one 
thirteen and the other eight years old, were the 
culprits. Only a few of the bare facts will be 
given, inasmuch as the whole story would shock 
and harrow the most hardy soul. In one instance, 


paws were cut off and in others cats were hanged 
from chandeliers and otherwise strangled. ¢;The 
boys were arrested by the police and one was 
committed to the Lyman School. The other was 
given a suspended sentence after a hearing inthe 
Juvenile Court. 

What effect will these sentences have on the 
boys? Will they be prevented through fear from 
ever indulging in a like orgy? Will the punish- 
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ment be followed by remorse which will in itself 
keep them from all forms of cruelty and abuse to 
animals in later years? No one has the answers, 
but here was a challenge to the Humane Educa- 
tion Department to do something of a tangible 
nature to prevent a repetition of these or other 
offenses in the same category, not only by these 
boys, but by other children. It must not be for- 
gotten that youngsters are susceptible to bad as 
well as good influences, and that they will, at 
times, in company with others, stray from the 
path of right even though such a course would 
never tempt them when traveling alone. 

The boy in Lyman School and the eight-year- 
old who received the lighter sentence will be given 
special attention. They will not be preached to 
but will be sold on the idea that the strong must 
defend rather than oppress the weak and depend- 
ent whether human or animal. That sort of pro- 
gram builds character on the one side and prevents 
cruelty to animals on the other. 

But the need of the hour demands broader 
coverage. Immediately following the occurrence, 
two of the League’s teachers called upon the 
Superintendent of Schools in Lawrence and ob- 
tained permission to confer with the principals of 
all schools to discuss the incident in the light of 
its possible bad effect on all the children and the 
best way to combat it. The result to date has 
been two specially developed marionette plays for 
over eight hundred students. As soon as possible 
several more dates will be arranged, designed to 
reach the balance of impressionable juvenile 
minds. 

This is Humane Education of a high order, but 
this happy conviction of the worth of the media 
employed is tempered by the fact that the amme- 
diate prospect for vast enlargement is not too 
bright. It is tragic that limited funds for the pur- 
pose even temporarily prevents development and 
expansion. 

The call for more performances than even an 
extra troupe could fill is insistent, loud, and clear. 
Every day of the school year, through June 1946, 
was filled within ten days of mailing of this year’s 
announcements. 

It is impossible to convey to the reader to what 
extent the soil has been prepared, the seed of com- 
passion and justice planted in young minds, and 
the bountiful harvest which would follow intense 
cultivation. 

However, another step toward the perfect plan 
must be taken at once so that the wave of good 
intentions created by Peter Rabbit, Hansel and 
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Gretel, The Three Bears, and Tanya will not level 
off and lie dormant as a pond. 

In order to determine the best path to follow, a 
nation-wide canvass for ideas has been made, and 
the willingness of other societies to share their 
most effective experiences is a monument to the 
sincerity of the movement as a whole. 


Peter Rabbit Goes to Grand Rapids 


Humane Education for many years was a sort 
of “‘step-child” ranking in importance far below 
what were considered “practical’’ phases of ani- 
mal protection. All this is changing rapidly. 
The ultimate aim of every society is or should be 
prevention of cruelty and the best medium is the 
child in the schoolroom, and through him, the elders 
of his household. Unless present signs fail, with 
that goal in mind, the development of the future 
will be through education of a higher and still 
higher level. 

The search for progressive ideas led the League’s 
Director of Education to attend a combined meet- 
ing of the Michigan Educational Association, 
Michigan Federation of Humane Societies and the 
Midwest Humane Conference on October 26 and 
29. The value of meetings such as these was 
strikingly summarized by John W. Welch, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Nebraska Humane Society, Omaha, 
Nebraska. He said, “You have an idea and I 
have one. If we keep it to ourselves we continue 
to have but one, but the moment we share it with 
the other fellow we each have two ideas.” 

The Grand Rapids meeting was an inspiration 
to everyone attending. Every worthwhile idea 
was shared not with one other, but with everyone 
present. 

Miss Jane Fergus, Miss Olive Smith and Miss | 
Virginia Sedgwick, Directors of the Humane Edu- 
cation Departments of the Humane Society of the 
City of Columbus, the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and the Chicago Anti-Cruelty Soci- 
ety, and Mrs. Betty Brown of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan, conducted an open 
forum which explored the sources of strength as 
well as the weaknesses in the various programs 
which have been adopted by humane organizations 
all over the country. Classroom work, prepara- 
tion of teaching material, radio broadcasts dealing 
with the seasonal need of animals, educational 
films which bring the farm right into the classroom, 
co-operation and collaboration with Boy and Girl 
Scout Troops, 4-H Clubs and other groups, and 
Children’s Centers as conducted by the Animal 


Rescue League of Boston were searchingly 
analyzed. 

Peter Rablit, although without his supporting 
cast, demonstrated marionettes as a_ teaching 


medium and was received with enthusiasm. 


Without exception the organizations represented 
at Grand Rapids are on the right path. Humane 
Education has been recognized as a specialty the 
same as other classroom projects and as such must 
be promoted and conducted by trained teachers. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education 


Teachers College, Boston, Mass. 


and of all times have looked to education 

as the means of inculcating and perpetu- 
ating their ideals. Nowhere has this been more 
apparent in recent times than in the education of 
Nazi Youth. What intensive teaching to success- 
fully produce, although for a short time, such 
docile acquiescence on the one hand or aggressive 
obedience on the other to the demand for perpetra- 
tion of barbaric deeds! The challenge to America 
is to make education as dynamically effective in 
building the democratic and humane way of our 
American life. 

In a recent report on educational reconstruction 
issued by the English Board of Education, we find 
this quotation from Disraeli, “Upon the education 
of the people of this country the fate of this 
country depends.’ So also we find, “the bul- 
warks of a city are its men.” These are universal 
truths applicable not only to England, but to 
every country. 

What our men must be, that our children must 
become. It is interesting to note that in the plan- 
ning for postwar educational reconstruction, the 
world over, significant attention is being given to 
the qualifications and status of the teacher. This 
is plainly a reaffirmation of the fact that the saving 
factor in any system of education, be it totalitarian 
er democratic, is the teacher. 

Our American culture has been continuously on 
the march and our teachers need a broader outlook 
and better understanding, not only of the Ameri- 
can culture, but of foreign progressive cultures as 
well. The United Nations Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization convening in London, Novem- 
ber 1, 1945, is a response to the need of inter- 
national understanding and should open up 
avenues of approach to teacher education. The 
scholarly resources mentioned above constitute 
the teacher’s background of knowledge and are 


ISTORY reveals that peoples everywhere 


but one factor in the trilogy of teacher education. 
The teacher succeeds only insofar as she under- 
stands the nature and needs of children in general, 
and in particular those committed to her care, 
becomes a learner of the ways children learn, and 
is inspired to be a continuous student of children 
and of world cultures. To these qualifications 
must be added a high standard of specialized 
knowledge and skills for the chosen field of service. 

In these days of new adjustments and readjust- 
ments, it is important to look forward with child- 
hood and youth. The more recent studies of child 
growth and adjustment emphasize the need of un- 
derstanding the child in all phases of his behavior 
and provide an abundance of scientific and experi- 
mental literature in this field for teacher guidance. 
Children of any age are fundamentally the same. 
Their nature changes but little, but their needs 
vary greatly because of changing environmental 
conditions. They express the same innate urges 
or drives, but their environment is more challeng- 
ing; there are more things to be curious about, 
more opportunities for exploration and investiga- 
tion, more means of becoming interested in people 
and animals and the activities in which they are 
engaged. 

What, we may ask, do children want most? 
They want to live in the present—not much else 
matters to them—and the classroom must ap- 
proximate life. Motion pictures, radio, field trips, 
current news, “funnies” or the comic strip are 
beginning to play their part in the school program 
and on a much higher level than the community 
ofttimes affords. What of books? Can the dead 
past live for childhood and early youth? That 
depends upon the appeal of the books and the way 
they are used. Only as books are used as a means 
to an end and not merely as containers of facts to 
be memorized and forgotten because unrelated to 
life (for them, the present) do they challenge. 
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Children do not think in terms of history, geog- 
raphy, and such, but in terms of activities in an 
ever widening environment. The questions they 
ask or the problems they seek to solve have their 
origin in current happenings and they challenge 
the teacher not only as to the integration of her 
knowledge in related fields of human endeavor, 
but also as to her breadth of knowledge of sources. 
Judiciously she guides these inquirers to books 
and other printed materials in their quest for an 
answer, and the past, recent or remote, becomes 
alive. 

What do children need for happiness and suc- 
cess? Physically, to be well; socially, to have a 
feeling of security and affection, to have a sense 
of belonging; to have emotional stability; to have 
an optimum development of all desirable poten- 
tialities; in short, to have their personality 
respected. 

It was the fulfillment of what the children 
wanted and of what they needed and the satis- 
factions accruing therefrom under the guidance of 
master teaching that brought such a cosmopolitan 
group to the Children’s Center for Humane Edu- 
cation * and held them there a unified and happy 
social group, during the summers 1943-44-45. 

The children’s wants and their needs suggest 
children’s purposes and teacher purposes respec- 
tively. Their difference is clearly evident. Unified 
goal—the realization of a worthy selfhood. The 
teacher capitalizes the children’s immediate pur- 
poses to realize her more remote purposes—uses 
their purposes as means for developing wholesome, 
well-rounded personalities in a unified social group. 
In order to do this successfully the teacher must 
understand the growth levels of the child. This 
understanding will determine the materials to be 
used, the activities to encourage, the range of 
expectancies and the nature of the guidance 
required. 

How did this actually work out at the Children’s 
Center? 

(In the remainder of the article the writer has drawn upon the 
work of the Children’s Center as reported in Our Fourroorep 
Frrenps, August, 1945, for illustrations. A re-reading of the 
report will give an added understanding of teacher education as 
herein presented.) 

Each individual’s potentialities were studied 
and guided into being. The children then knew 
that they possessed abilities which they were free 
toexpress. They experienced the joy of discovery. 
Perhaps each child could do some one thing better 


* Department of Education, Animal Rescue League, 53 
Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


than anyone else, and this uniqueness gave an 
added satisfaction. Each was a self-respecting 
contributor. Through evaluations of the contri- 
butions of the several individuals, respect for 
others was set up. The working relationships, 
within their own little world, were happy and 
harmonious. 

The unity of the individual lies in the wholeness 
or integration of his personality. Was he intel- 
lectually satisfied? The variety of materials chal- 
lenged his learning abilities. Was he physically 
satisfied? The variety of activities with the 
materials gave a balance of rest and motor activ- 
ity. Was he emotionally satisfied? Happiness in 
pursuit of purposes and success in fulfillment gave 
favorable emotional reactions. Was he socially 
satisfied? As an accepted contributor he had a 
consciousness of belonging. Pupil-teacher relation- 
ships gave a feeling of security. Was he spiritually 
satisfied? His relations with the group were 
kindly. Race, creed, and color were unidentified 
in the general behavior pattern of kindness to all 
—the adult understanding of the brotherhood of 
man. ‘Thus, the child’s organism responded in its 
dynamic fashion to the entire situation, and the 
integration of the individual personalities and the 
unity of the inter-personal relationships were in 
the making. 

What of teacher guidance? The environment 
was conditioned to meet the needs of various 
growth levels and the children were free to pursue 
those activities which had the greatest appeal for 
them. In carrying out their desires they “were 
expected” to preserve the “spirit of co-operation 
and kindness.” Aside from the material stimuli 
they were given conditions and time for practicing 
a kindly behavior. 

Hollis L. Caswell in Education in the Elementary 
School characterizes the conditions which engender 
a sense of security in daily relations as an atmos- 
phere “in which an even temper is maintained, 
where firmness and affection are consistently 
present, where standards of conduct exist and 
where democracy and mutual respect flourish.” 
Such was the atmosphere in the Children’s Center 
for the daily manifestations were firmness tem- 
pered with kindness and affection on the part of the 
teachers and an interchange of kindly considera- 
tion from which emerged happiness and peace. 

Here true character, the most important aspect 
of personality, came naturally into being. Hu- 
maneness is not of the child’s life a thing apart. 
It is within the wholeness of the personality. Any 
personality without it is warped and not spiritu- 
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ally satisfied. Example has a powerful influence 
on children, hence the teacher’s need of a well- 
balanced and integrated personality. 

Humane behavior patterns must be personally 
satisfying and socially serviceable, therefore they 
should never be considered apart from the whole 
of living. They develop simultaneously with 


other learnings, provided the environment is con- 
ditioned to promote such learning. Through 
cumulative experiences in this field on a gradually 
ascending level and commensurate with their 
degree of maturity, children will come to grips 
with the reality of the problems in humane living 
and learn to deal with them, we hope, effectively. 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


Harwichport, Massachusetts 


HILE an unexpected episode of a critical nature may occur at any time—and often does—in 
our work for the protection and care of animals, there are other incidents which may be de- 


scribed as seasonal. 
general public. 


These incidents may lack drama and may not strike the imagination of the 
Only the worker in the field knows what elements of human interest are hidden here 
because frequently the whole story cannot be told. 


It is during the early autumn months especially that our routine responsibilities increase, when sum- 
mer visitors leave our towns and villages for their winter homes. It is then that questions come pouring 


In. 


When report is made that it is impossible to keep family pets, we welcome these calls for it means that 


these dogs and cats will not be abandoned. 


In spite of all warnings given by word of mouth and through 


the press, results show that some dogs and many cats are still deliberately deserted. 
The problem of the abandoned cat or any other dependent creature, and the wrong thinking which 


lies behind such an act, probably can be better dealt with in our Annual Report. 


Therefore, at this 


time, reference is made only to the animals concerning which notification is given us by their owners. 


When given the opportunity, we, of course, make every effort to supply a good home. 


sults are completely satisfactory. 
can be completed. 


Sometimes re- 


More often, for any one of several reasons, the arrangement never 


For example, Mrs. A. wished to place her Boston terrier immediately. She was to leave that very 


afternoon. “‘How old is he?” was our inquiry. 


“Not quite 13, but he is perfectly healthy.” 


We sug- 


gested that her dog was too old to change homes, that it would be unfair both to him and to any prospec- 
tive owner to try such a plan. “I was afraid you’d say that,” said Mrs. A. She became reasonable, 
however, when told that, since she could not keep Bowser, it would under the circumstances be kinder to 
have him put mercifully to sleep and we could send for him as soon as our agent returned from the tip 
of the Cape. 

‘Lucky the old dog came into our hands,” was the agent’s subsequent comment. 
with rheumatism and half blind.” 
owner would have given him away. 

Then, among other experiences, something like this often occurs: Mr. D. is going to live with his mar- 
ried daughter and would like a dog for her boy and girl. Yes, they love animals and would be very good 
to him. We remember that splendid pointer on the other side of the Cape which was offered to us by 
that young woman from Texas. In consequence we called her up. “‘Oh, I’m so sorry,” she apologized. 
“T forgot to notify you. We found a fine home for him months ago.”’ 

Out of many experiences which the early autumn brought, were two at least that warmed the heart. 

To first one family, then another, on account of changing conditions, it seemed impossible to take their 
dog home with them. 

“Tessie,” we were told, “‘is a problem dog. 
her mistress must face. 
wouldn’t it be better? 

Then there was Chuck, a black spaniel, who loved the country and mightn’t be happy in the city apart- 
ment into which the family must move. Could we find a good winter home for him? 


““He’s crippled 
And yet, if anyone could have been found to take Bowser, his 


Too sensitive. 
A long journey was inevitable. 


Too highly bred.”” There were changes 
If we could find just the right home for her, 
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In both cases we tried, but in the end neither family could bear to part with the beloved pet. Whether 
each choice was wholly wise, who are we to judge? The dog was too well loved to be left behind, too 
deeply cherished to be turned over to a new owner who mightn’t understand and show full consideration. 
Somehow we feel that, if these dogs themselves could have made the choice, it would have been made in 
just this way and that, whether from Tess or Chuck or any other dog which has been made a member of 
the family, the answer would be the same: “Through thick or thin, I’ll stand by!” 

For months past our boys in the Service have been coming home. Many have brought with them 
dogs of every description, their companions by land, sea and in the air. There are some, however, who 
have brought no dog because of that good old ‘‘ pooch” whose feelings must not be hurt; the dog who, 
when his master went to war, was left behind. The family have taken care of him through all these 
months and years and have reported faithfully to his master who, from far away, has responded with 
enthusiasm. 

One boy we know, while stationed in a Southern camp, sent a card addressed to his dog as follows: 
“Dear Bing: I found a new playmate on the beach today. His name is Spike, and he sends you his 
greetings (quote) “Grrr—Woof, woof, sho’ nuff. Brr—Zzz, Woof, Yo’ all.’ Take care of my bed and 
see that my room stays just like I left it. And watch out for cars. Remember—no gas rationing. 
They'll be going faster. Love, Dana.” 

When the end of the war drew near, there came to many a home throughout the world, a message 
akin to this: 


LETTER FROM G. I. JOE 


How are you, Mom, and all the kids? There'll be one coming sure and swift, 
I hope Dad’s feeling fine, Pitched with my left—That’s all 
And how’s that good-for-nothing pup— Ive got to count on, for my right 
That “Sergeant Brown” of mine? Ts just a silly shirk, 
But it’s improving, so they say— 
Is he still lively on his legs? Later *twill likely work. 


Hope he can catch my ball— 


That's why Ive been in hospital, 
That’s why—now what d’you know? 
I'm through with war, they'll ship me out 
When loads of wounded go. 
Some day the old red bus will stop 
At the end of Sandy Lane, 
And I'll come trekking down the path 
And I'll be home again. 


Im thinking when the klaxon blows, 
You mightn’t catch the sound. 
Perhaps you'll all be fast asleep— 
But one—that crazy hound, 
I bet he'll get it, and he'll cock 
A funny, floppy ear, 
Then on all fours—‘What’s that?” says he 
My whistle, loud and clear! 


So there’s no need to bark: “Who's there?” 
He'll jump the hedge—that clown— 
He'll howl and beat his stubby tail, 
And nearly knock me down. 
It may be early morning, Mom— 
It may be night and late, 
But leave all that to “Sergeant Brown,” 
He'll be there at the gate! 
“Sergeant Brown” MARGARET Morse CorFin 
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INSPECTION DEP’T (From page 3) 


On October 16, 1945 a story in the Boston Post 
caused protests from hundreds of outraged citi- 
zens. It was reported that upon orders from an 
army officer a number of dogs, being brought 
home by veterans returning on the S.5. Hood 
Victory, were thrown overboard. The result of 
an army investigation was briefly stated in the 
following letter sent to the League: 


“ARMY SERVICE FORCES, HEADQUARTERS 
BOSTON PORT OF EMBARKATION 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


23 October, 1945 

In my absence last week I understand your represent- 
atives conferred both with the Deputy Port Commander, 
Colonel James T. Loree, and with the Port Public Rela- 
tions Officer. Your letter of the 17th awaited me on my 
return, and I am in complete sympathy with your views 
and those of other dog lovers on reading about living 
animals being thrown overboard from a returning trans- 
port. 

Immediately upon publication of the news story, this 
Headquarters investigated the report. ‘This investiga- 
tion disclosed that after two men had been bitten, an 
order was given by the Transport Commander to pick 
up the biting dog for isolation, to be turned over to health 
authorities on arrival. 

Another dog was found on the ship at the same time 
and that dog was ordered chloroformed and buried at 
sea. Our investigation disclosed that no living dog had 
been thrown overboard, and it appears that the sea 
burial was the source of the rumor published in the 
newspapers. 

I am recommending to Washington that definite 
orders be issued with respect to the handling of dogs who 
are found aboard transports to eliminate the possibility 
of any such occurrence as was rumored. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES C, MarsnHatu, Brigadier General 
Transportation Corps, Commanding” 


There the matter rests for the present. It 
would seem that enough time has elapsed to per- 
mit denial of the facts as claimed by the army on 
the part of any who may have witnessed the toss- 
ing of live dogs into the sea. 

The biting dog referred to in General Marshall’s 
letter is at present being held in quarantine in the 
League’s kennels. The intensity of the feelings 
of the many who wrote letters or telephoned or 
called in person were so well expressed in an edi- 
torial published in the Boston Post that it is re- 
produced despite the findings of the Army Board: 


Until They Died 


‘Dropped down the tall side of the transport, they hit 
the water with such force their stomachs pained and 
their little legs went numb. But they struggled futilely 
to follow in the wake of the ship homeward-bound, their 
bodies battered by the seas and their eyes stung with 
brine. 

They couldn’t understand it—those little dogs floun- 
dering helplessly and silently in a vast, icy ocean. They 
sensed that it was the end. Yet, in their dumb, canine 
way, it didn’t make sense. They had been faithful and 
loyal.‘ They were not Nazis nor foes of freedom. 
They were just little dogs. 

Months back—so many months back that it seemed 
like years—each had met up with a youth in khaki on 
whose face was the grime of battle and on whose cloth- 
ing was the mud of the foxholes. Homeless, hungry and 
looking only for a brief, kind word in a world of flame, 
fury, suffering and ceaseless sobbing, they had adopted 
him. 

For the tall, young man in khaki had paused a moment 
in his fight for life—his nation’s fight for life—to reach 
down and pat them, to say ‘ Hi, Pal,’ to scoop them up in 
strong, young arms, to feed them, share a bed and make 
them his own through that battle and the battles to 
come. 

At night when they snuggled up to the blankets or by 
day when they rode the half-tracks—for days, weeks and 
months—they had made them laugh and sing, made 
them proud and somehow assuaged the awful loneliness. 
They couldn’t quite understand why the young men lay- 
ished such affection on them—the unpedigreed, the cast- 
away, the nondescript, the refugee—the little mongrel 
dogs born into a world that was falling apart. But they 
loved it. 

They were only little dogs, little, homeless dogs that 
didn’t quite understand that the young men were home- 
less, too, figuratively. They were thousands of miles 
from the homes they knew and loved, homes where there 
was peace and people who cared for them deeply—thou- 
sands of miles from those homes, fighting for their lives, 
their nation’s life and for the right of living things that 
walked and breathed to walk and breathe unmolested— 
yes, even little dogs. 

It is unimportant in a way that little dogs were 
dropped over the side of a ship on the orders of a com- 
manding officer who felt he was obeying orders, blindly 
and cruelly. It is unimportant because a world still 
struggles for the golden hope of lasting peace and the 
permanent establishment of man’s humanity toward 
man. And to that end young men died, babies died and 
old folks died—in battle and the incinerators of the 
concentration camps—to bring us closer to the ancient 
dream. 

But the young men, the babies and the old folks died 
because in this world there were Nazis and Fascists, 
brutes and monsters, demons and dictators—the same, 
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This veteran of thirty months’ service in the Coast Guard was so afraid he would again be separated from his home 
folks that he leaped two stories from a porch to the concrete sidewalk below to follow Mrs. Eva M. Hyatt, Malden, 
Massachusetts, as she started on a shopping expedition 


sly demagogues who are now being punished by the 
angry tribunals of those they once condemned to die. 

On the witness stands, these same demagogues now 
cringe and say they were following orders. Shall that 
be the defense of the officer who ordered the little dogs of 
the GI Joes to be tossed overboard, when he faces cen- 
sure as he should—for brutality beyond the call of duty, 
for the heartache he gave to fighting men who shed their 
blood and for the sake of those little, loyal, inoffensive 
dogs that raised pleading eyes to a receding ship and 
struggled after it—until they died?” 


The collective heart of America should almost 
burst with pride, satisfaction and a sense of well 
being that, based upon either fact or a story 
which appeared to be true, a great newspaper 
would rally so splendidly to the defense of “little 
dogs.”” The investigation of this case took pre- 
cedence over all others for a period of several days. 


“Civilized Man Is a Creature Who Is Fond 
of Animals and Loves Steak” 


As long as the human race continues to eat 
beef, lamb, pork and veal there will be need for 
intensive inspection on the farm, on the road to 
market, at the stockyards and in the abattoirs. 
This is just another way of saying that for genera- 
tions, as now, animal protective agencies will need 
to be on guard against rough treatment and other 
forms of cruelty wherever livestock is handled. 
But it is a hopeful sign that Henry Kaiser, the 
industrial wizard of the west coast, has been asked 
by The American Humane Association to design 
an improved type of stock car. If easier riding 
cars are designed with supports and bracings on 
the outside in the interest of bruise prevention— 
if other improvements include automatically oper- 
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ated means for shutting out the biting cold of 
midwinter, a great forward step will have been 
taken. Another cause for encouragement is the 
promise that research in the interest of electric 
stunning prior to slaughter is not a dead issue. 
Heavier shipments of all types of livestock are 
being received at the local markets, and they are 
arriving in good condition. This is the off-season 
for calves and the weather has been mild. These 
factors are largely responsible for a favorable 
report. Southern lamb shipments are fairly 
heavy. Good hay and other feed crops are re- 
flected in the good condition of local shipments. 


Horses 


Very few heat prostrations were experienced 
during the past summer and although the Inspec- 
tion Department has been constantly alert there 
have been comparatively few cases of lameness, 
overloading or general abuse either discovered or 
reported. The majority of the horses put away 
as indicated by the statistical report on page 19 
were suffering from the infirmities of old age— 
respiratory disorders, sprained tendons, bony 
growths, joint conditions and blindness. 

The permits for horse-drawn sightseeing vehicles 
so popular in Boston due to gas rationing and the 
difficulty in motor replacements have been re- 
voked. This industry has been covered in detail 
in past issues of Our Fourrootep IF RrIeENDs, and 
although generally well conducted there were 
numerous border-line cases encountered. The 
suspension of operations is recorded with relief. 


Poultry 


Poultry shipments have been carefully inspected 


CLINIC (Continued from page 7) 


quart per 250 square feet of surface. For use in spray- 
ing barns, kennels, etc. the water suspension may be 
found somewhat more effective, since none of the D.D.T. 
is then absorbed into the paint as may occur if oil solu- 
tions are used. However, the water suspension does 
leave a slight white residue and so is not as satisfactory 
for use in homes as is the refined oil solution. One 
spraying in barns is usually sufficient to obtain complete 
kills for a period of three to five weeks. After that time, 
the effectiveness becomes progressively less unless the 
spray treatment is repeated. A period of one to 20 
minutes is required to kill after exposure of the fly to the 
WA Rg I 

When cows are brought into barns at night they will 
carry in hundreds of flies, all of which will be dead by 


and birds of every description found sick on arrival 
were disposed of promptly. Shipments have been 
heavy and due to the scarcity of other meats, 
many chickens, which because of age would not 
have been marketed in normal times, were in- 
cluded. This resulted in a higher mortality rate. 


Other Activities 


There is nothing of particular interest to report 
in connection with horse and dog racing, rodeos, 
pet shops and other features of the work of the 
Inspection Division, but it is due members and 
friends of the League to be assured that these 
places are kept under surveillance and that appro- 
priate action is taken in every instance. 

The largest rodeo of the year will be showing 
in Boston after this issue of Our FourroorEp 
Frienps has gone to press. As in former years 
the Chief Inspector viewed it in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, in October, for the pur- 
pose of judging new features. The management 
is warned that arrests will follow the introduction 
of any new act which can be considered in viola- 
tion of the anti-cruelty statutes of Massachusetts. 
Rodeo performances always have and always will 
be most carefully supervised. 

As an indication of the nature of these perform- 
ances one man was killed and a bronco ran against 
an abutment in the Madison Square Garden Arena 
with such force as to break his neck. <A few years 
ago the League introduced a Bill in the Legislature 
seeking to ban rodeos in Massachusetts, but the 
effort was defeated following a committee hearing. 
Whenever conditions again warrant the action, a 
further effort will be made. 


morning provided D.D.T. has been properly sprayed in 
such barn. The only exception to this is that horn flies 
may not leave the cow during the night and so the ani- 
mals should also be sprayed at intervals with a water 
suspension to aid in fly control. 

Since D.D.T. is not a repellent, it will not be of great 
value in spraying to lessen fly nuisance of animals in the 
pasture, field or feed lot. However, there is definite value 
in spraying animals, since most flies which do contact 
them will eventually die and the general control program 
has been aided. 

Lice. Cattle lice, goat lice, dog lice and chicken lice 
are killed by D.D.T. Aqueous sprays in 0.2% to 3.0% 
concentration or aqueous dip in 0.1% to 0.38% concentra- 
tion may be used. Recent field experience indicates 
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that the lower concentrations are very satisfactory. An- 
other method of treatment is the use of a 5% to 10% 
dusting powder. In some instances it will be necessary 
to repeat the treatment. The barns, kennels, chicken 
house, and other areas which might harbor the lice 
should be thoroughly treated with D.D.T. sprays to 
effect complete control. 

Fleas. D.D.T. is quite effective in killing and con- 
trolling fleas in kennels, homes, ete. Either spraying or 
dusting may be used for such work. An aqueous sus- 
pension spray or a dusting powder may also be used for 
fleas on dogs and cats. Several applications may be re- 
quired, however. Be certain to dust or spray the ken- 
nel, house, and dog bed thoroughly, and apply D.D.T. 
to other areas which may harbor fleas, in order that 
complete control may be effected. 

Ticks. Tick infestations of home, rooms, etc., may 
be very well controlled by D.D.T. sprays or dusts. 
Most reports indicate that D.D.T. aqueous suspension 
sprays in concentrations of 1% to 3%, or 5% dusts are 
effective for cattle ticks. There are conflicting reports 
on the effectiveness of D.D.T. on the brown dog tick, 
but both the aqueous suspension spray and dust have 
been used. 

Mosquitoes. D.D.T. is very effective in killing the 
adult mosquito and is used the same as directed for flies. 

Bedbugs. Probably D.D.T. is the most effective in- 
secticide yet developed for bedbug control. Five per 
cent solutions in refined hydrocarbon oil bases may be 
sprayed onto mattresses, beds, behind pictures and base- 
boards, ete., and it is practically non-staining. For 
areas other than in the home, any D.D.T. preparation 
may be used. Spraying should be repeated periodically 
to prevent breeding. 

Roaches. D.D.T. is very effective in the control of 
the American roach and fairly effective on the German 
roach. Sprays may be used in 3 to 5% concentrations, 
or 5 to 10% dusts may be placed in the usual manner in 
the area which is infested. In basements, one applica- 
tion may be sufficient for six to eight months. 

Ants. One to 5% oil solution sprays are reported to 
give satisfactory control in ant infestations. 


Miscellaneous Case Reports 


The use of a 5% D.D.T. powder dusted into hen’s 
nests was reported as very effective against red poultry 
mite infestation by Dr. H. Meriweather, Miller, South 
Dakota. 

Dr. Eastman reports a 5% spray gave highly satisfac- 
tory kill, and protection against reinfestation for a period 
of three weeks when used for Gulf Coast cattle ticks. 
He also found a concentration of 0.2 to 0.6% killed all 
of three species of goat lice and gave protection for 27 
days. Dog and cat fleas, Ctenocephalides and Echid- 
nophaga, were treated, and were dead within three 
to five hours. 

A recent bulletin of the U. S. Army Medical Depart- 
ment states a 10% D.D.T. mixture in talc is as effective 
as sodium fluoride against roaches in mess halls. 


D.D.T. mixed with rotenone is reported (Science 
102, 10, 1945) as producing 95% mortality in control of 
cattle ticks, even when the tick count is 40 per square 
inch. Effectiveness was up to 80 days. 

Dr. H. Douglas Tate, Chairman of the Entomology 
Department, University of Nebraska, reports the fol- 
lowing cases: 

1. A chicken house, which had been very heavily in- 
fested with bedbugs for several years, was sprayed once 
with a 5% water emulsion. One hundred per cent kill 
was effected, and there is no evidence of reinfestation 
now, after a period of more than six weeks. 

2. Three average farm dairy barns were sprayed with 
D.D.T. emulsions or water suspension preparations in 
the usual manner. Excellent fly control was effected for 
at least five weeks. One farmer reported there were no 
flies in his adjoining milk room for five weeks after 
spraying. 

3. Seventy cows in open pasture were sprayed with 
0.5% D.D.T. and good control of horn flies was effected 
for about two weeks. 

D.D.T. was found effective for dog fleas by Lindquist 
et al. SAVMA 106, 227, 1945). Dogs treated with a 
5% D.D.T. dusting powder were completely freed from 
fleas and were protected against reinfestation for four to 
seven days. About 14 ounce of the powder was used to 
treat an average-size dog. 


Toxicity 


Until more field experience is reported, D.D.T. should 
be considered a toxic. It is known that D.D.T. will 
produce toxic symptoms if consumed in moderate quan- 
tities, and that it may be absorbed through the skin 
from oil solutions or emulsions. Whether the quantity 
which might be absorbed through the skin from ordinary 
applications is sufficient to be harmful is not yet deter- 
mined; however, the spraying of oil solutions directly 
onto animals should be avoided. The aqueous suspen- 
sion sprays or dusts should be used for animal applica- 
tions. 

There is little if any danger in application of D.D.T. 
powder directly to the skin. Soldiers have been dusted 
daily for 30 days, with no ill effects. There seems to be 
no danger of an animal being killed by licking another 
which has been sprayed. 

Until more is known about the toxicity, most D.D.T. 
preparations will carry a caution statement similar to 
the following: “D.D.T. is toxic and may be absorbed 
through the skin, especially from oil solutions. Avoid 
contact with the skin. Avoid inhaling dust or mist from 
sprays. Avoid all contact with food. It is suggested 
that a gauze mask be worn while spraying this insecti- 
cide.’ 

While no specific antidotes have been recommended 
for D.D.T. poisoning, it has been found that intravenous 
administration of calcium gluconate is of considerable 
value, since at least part of the toxic effect is a lowering 
of blood calcium levels. The use of Dilantin (Dipheny]- 
hydantoin Sodium) and Urethane (Ethyl Carbamate) 
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have been recommended for their sedative and anticon- 
vulsant action. The barbiturates are generally ineffec- 
tive. 


General Remarks 


1. D.D.T. has not been found effective in control of 
cattle grubs or horse flies. 

2. D.D.T. is not a “‘universal” insecticide. While it 
is very effective on certain insects, it is only moderately 
effective on others, and is ineffective on still others. In 
some cases it is not as good as rotenone, pyrethrum, or 
other standard insecticides. 

3. Don’t expect D.D.T. to effect a rapid kill on in- 
sects. It is rather slow in its action, and from one min- 
ute to several hours may elapse between exposure and 
the time the insect dies. In the meantime, the insect 
may have flown or crawled away, and the actual killing 
results are not known. 

4. D.D.T. does not act as a repellent and has little, if 
any, value if used for such purpose. 

5. The insects will usually crawl out into the open 
before dying. 

6. D.D.T. will deteriorate slowly after being sprayed. 
The rate of deterioration is influenced by temperature, 
sunlight, etc.—the rate being increased by sunlight and 
higher temperatures. 

7. The toxicity of D.D.T. is not known for all condi- 
tions of use as yet. While it is probable that such tox- 
icity is quite low under general conditions of use, it 
should be handled with caution until more is known 
about it. 

8. D.D.T. is still in the experimental stage. There- 
fore, recommendations for use will change from time to 
time as further experimental and field work is reported. 

9. Note: A large variety of D.D.T. preparations are 
now and will continue to be available with widely vary- 
ing percentages and qualities. This is an insecticide 
and as such comes under the regulations of the Insecti- 
cide Act, rather than those of the new Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. Because of this, it is possible for a label 
to be legal and still not state the actual quantity of 
D.D.T. present. Veterinarians should insist on know- 
ing the composition of D.D.T. preparations which they 
purchase, and not be misled by vague label statement. 


* * * 


Like so many inventions and discoveries it is 
not the intelligent use of D.D.T. which is to be 
guarded against, but its abuse. Experiments to 
date have demonstrated that mosquito larvae in 
streams, lakes and ponds are readily destroyed 
through its use, but in some instances fish as well 
have been killed in the process. 


Unfortunately the honey bee and other bene- 
ficial species of insect life are as fully susceptible 
to its lethal effect as the fly, mosquito and other 
parasitic insects. To eliminate many species, 
abhorrent to man, would be to sound the death 
knell for desirable insectivorous birds. 

A spray containing D.D.T. was used on a farm 
close to Pine Ridge, the League’s farm and sanc- 
tuary in Dedham, and for a number of days dead 
birds were found close to the bird baths and drink- 
ing pools—a brand new experience. 

These and many other factors must be taken 
into ,consideration before endorsing any such 
agency of destruction except within a mild range. 
Science may be able to improve and sufficiently 
refine the product to a far greater degree of safety, 
but for the present caution must be the keynote. 


* *K * 


Due to the length of this special article, details 
of clinic activities will be omitted from this issue 
except to report general progress. 

However, a word concerning the retirement of 
Dr. Paul Granholm to private practice must be 
included. Dr. Granholm came to the League in 
1938, after his graduation from Iowa State Col- 
lege, School of Veterinary Medicine. In addition 
to professional ability of extremely high calibre 
he was and is ideally fitted for the type of service 
required at the League. It was natural for him 
to consider the need of an ailing animal regardless 
of the race or social standing of its owner, and to 
administer relief without consideration of the 
ability or willingness to pay for it. He under- 
stood that the underprivileged and impecunious 
man, woman or child was as much and frequently 
more concerned over a pet’s health and general 
welfare than many who enjoy a better standard of 
living and he governed himself accordingly. To 
repeat the thought, in a measure, he was wholly 
sympathetic and patient with both the owner and 
animal without regard for pedigree, rank or sta- 
tion, and gave of his best in every instance. 

The clinic staff, his colleagues in other depart- 
ments, and the officials of the League join in wish- 
ing him happiness, prosperity and contentment 
as he embarks upon private practice in Weston, 
Massachusetts. 


Christmas Dinner For Horses 


Through the generosity of members and friends, the League has, for many years, been enabled to make special annual 
stable inspections and to provide Christmas dinners for hundreds of work horses. 


It pays big dividends! 
Contributions for this purpose are again solicited. 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Record of Animals through the Third Quarter Ending October 1945 


Mules Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats and and and Misc. Total 
Horses Cattle Swine Birds 
Collected by ambulances........... 7,203 37,762 253 139 45,357 
Delivered by owners............... 2,950 5,704 98 104 8,856 
Investigation Department.......... 1,250 104 1,007 947 90 87 117 3,602 
oo ah 193 346 105 644 
MeO ICT es. 1,509 17,751 84 9,344 
Northampton Street............... 225 1,421 jee a 
North Bennet Street Industrial ..... 16 * 562 578 
J SO 140 1,795 1 1,936 
Un 59 304 363 
RPI kk. 55 381 1 437 
i 44 841 1 886 
Be 6,507 3,001 506 10,014 
Se 20,151 59,972 1,007 947 90 439 1,058 83,664 
Cee ft 1,457 54 1,511 


21,608 60,026 1,007 947 90 439 1,058 85,175 


Investigations............ 2,362 Horses destroyed............ 148 


ENDOWMENTS 


Endowments are created by gifts toward a permanent fund during 
the life of the donor and by bequests. We hope that careful study 
of our work and inquiry into our affairs will prompt inclusion of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston in beneficiaries selected at the 
time wills are made. 


GIFTS TO THE LEAGUE ARE OF COURSE DEDUCTIBLE FROM REVENUE 
IN THE PAYMENT OF INCOME TAXES 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of OUR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, 
required by the Acts of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933: Editor, Robert F. Sellar, 246 Pine Street, Dedham, Mass.; Owner 
and Publisher, Animal Rescue League of Boston (Charitable Corporation). All funds and property controlled by Board of Directors; 
Robert F. Sellar, President; Miss Helen Leighton, Secretary; Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Treasurer. There are no stockholders, 
bondholders or other security holders. 

Rosert F, Sevvar, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of September, 1945. 

ARCHIBALD MacDona.p, Notary Public 

(My commission expires March 22, 1951.) 
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Animal ‘Rescue League of “Boston 


51 Carver STREET, Boston 16, MaAssAcHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLar First Vice President: RocER Ernst 
Secretary: Miss HELEN LeiGHTon Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WarREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. William 
Endicott, II, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, 
Rey. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. 
Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine 
Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor 
Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr, 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Dr. William V. Hopkins, 
Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are main- 
tained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Chelsea vc vir, Huth ieee wee 23 36 Fourth Sereet.. West Lynn: ..:.:..... ssp 4 Neptune Street 
Dedham..... Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Coleen 

North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street ape 

ROXDULY: Segme ss eh gees vio. 19 Lambert Avenue = Eastham..... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
Southiad * fa be es 0-3 109 Northampton Street | West Harwich... Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send 
a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
“Our Fourfooted Friends."’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Leifer ys Ma tteetet se wie $100.00 in one payment 
; To the ANiMAL Rescur LeaGus oF Boston 
Supporting! .. cate te oss on 25.00 annually i 
Contributing............ 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 
: dollars, and the real estate 
ACHIVE Ste tweets See ee 5.00 annually . ; : 
E situated at No Street, in the city 
Associater) aiacth o.s-2x, 1-00, annually lose yet 
JODIE saa be erica. See .25 annually 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, 
Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, 
Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, 
Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, 
Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North eading, Nor- 
wood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, 
Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, 
Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 

South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, 
Hull, Kenburma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 
North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marble- 
head, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 
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